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No one can efficiently work in the promotion of good 
whose mind is filled with distrust for the good intentions 
Wa. M. Jackson. 


GOOD WORDS. 


of his fellow men. 
New York, 1900. 


“DIE WAFFEN NIEDER!” 
‘ Break your swords, 
Disband your armies and destroy your arms; 
Stand forth for Peace and win a deathless name. 
Peace is not peace that sings its battle-songs, 
And sets its cannon on a hundred hills; 
That points its guns North, East, and West and South 
Toward friendly harbors, ready at a word 
To call friends enemies and targets.—No! 
Peace is the great aflirmative of God; 
It knows no armies, arms or armaments; 
For armies, arms and armaments deal death, 
And Peace holds conquests in the strength of life; 
Its crown immortal is unconquerable; 
Reach forth and claim the laurel for your own. 
Hath not the cycle of the centuries 
Made manifest a clearer light than this? 

Every race 

Is but one unit in a universe; 
And brotherhood should circle round the world. 
You cannot serve Him and deny Him both. 
And be true! 
Pull down your minsters; hush the swelling hymn; 
Throw to the winds the sacramental bread— 
The holy bread of life and brotherhood— 


3e honest, ... ! 


Or, with a common human honesty, 
Cease to shed blood; and cease to teach your sons 
The code of battle and the code of death. 


—Katrina Trask, in The Areéa. 


IS PEACE PRACTICAL? 

[Paper read before Blue River Quarterly First-day School 
Association, meeting in Chicago, Second month 25th, 1906, by 
T. Atkinson Jenkins.] 

When I was a young man and a student of history 
I was distrustful of the peace movement, because it 
seemed to me unpractical. I saw that there had al- 
ways been wars, some of them for apparently good 
purposes, such as the American war for independence 
and the war to suppress the rebellion in the South- 
ern States, and it seemed to me that as the greatest 
statesmen had taken part in and directed these move- 
ments, it was presumption in me to take the attitude 


that peace would have been a wise and possible thing | 


under those circumstances. Having, like most young 
men, a dislike for everything which seemed visionary 
or unpractical, I fell into the error of regarding those 
who were working for peace as more or less mistaken 
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persons who failed to appreciate the real difficulties 
cf what they proposed to carry out; moreover, the 
idea of “ Peace at any price,” which some of them 
seemed to recommend seemed to me altogether wrong 
and unworthy. 

As I have grown older these matters have present- 
ed themselves to me under a somewhat different 
light, and in the hope of assisting some who may now 
lave the same difficulty, these remarks are offered. 

In the first place, not all the workers for peace 
uold exactly the same ideas and views; there is a 
group who believe fighting to be wrong under any 
und all cireumstances and who strive to obey with 
strictest care the injunction of Jesus, “ Resist not 
evil.” There are others who feel that force must in 
some cases be used to enforee the power of the good 
against the ill-will of the bad. It may be said that the 
present organization of society is based upon this 
view; it is the fundamental theory on which rests the 
police power of our government. Finding himself 
between those who urge him towards good citizenship 
and participation in political activities on the one 
hand, and the uncompromising advocates of peace on 
the other, it is small wonder that the conscientious 
young man is often puzzled and at a standstill, a state 
of mind that easily lapses into indifference to the 
whole question. 

It seems to me the peace movement would gain 
somewhat if, instead of saying, ‘“‘ We are working for 
peace,” those who are active would say, “ We are 
working for arbitration.” They are, in fact, laboring 
to uphold and spread the idea of a peaceable settle- 
ment of disputes by means of arbitration. Recogniz- 
ing that a peace which leaves the question or dispute 
unsettled is no peace at all, but onlya truce, they main- 
tain that there is always a better way to remove the 
cause of trouble than the appeal to force; that the 
uppeal to force, in fact, often does not settle the rights 
and wrongs of the matter at all, but frequently sows 
the seeds of renewed difference and dispute. I know 
of two farmers who came to hot words and nearly to 
violence over the question of a boundary fence; that 
one of them was large, strong and hot-tempered, and 
by his threatening gestures and words intimidated 
the other, did not in the least imply that he was right 
in his contention as to the proper position of that 
fence. If the two men had fought, the real question 
at issue would have been quite as unsettled as before 

It is therefore to show the enormous advantages of 
the peaceable settlement of disagreements that the 
peace advocates are working, and from this point of 
view nothing could be more practical. All the bitter 
experience acquired from centuries of fighting in the 
past is back of the movement, all the untold and un- 
speakable suffering caused by the false and shallow 
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idea that might makes right. It is the ‘peace advo- 
cates who treasure up the lessons of history, instead 
of foolishly forgetting them; it is the peace advocates 
—or, rather, let me say the advocates of the peace- 
able settlement of dis sputes by means of arbitration— 
who have learned best the lessons of the past; their 
wisdom is greater than the wisdom of those who see 
no other law than that of the strongest. 

It is probable that the colonels and generals of the 
army and the captains of the navy would none of 
them advocate war for war’s sake; what they do is to 
uphold the idea of the necessity of a violent settle- 
ment of disputes—especially disputes between nations 
—by means of fighting and damaging. They differ 
from us, therefore, only in their method of settlement 
of disputes. What could be more practical than a 
f this kind? It is a matter calling for the 
best set and energy and tact of all young people 
everywhere, and no e fort in this as in other good di- 
rections is ever lost. 

There are two fields at present in which the arbi- 
tration idea needs to be extended, two fields in which 
law—which is only a means for the settlement of 
disputes without appeal to foree—has not yet been 
made, but is in the making; these two fields are for- 
eign relations, and relations between employers and 
employed when these are organized. Not all of us 
are competent, be it said frankly, to judge of the 
issues often involved in the relations of the United 
States to foreign nations—say to China—but we can 
at least seek to inform ourselves as much as possible 
as to these matters, and lose no opportunity to declare 
our conviction that moderation, a spirit of fairness 
and a desire to appreciate the standpoint of others 
may find a solution of the existing difficulties without 
resort to shooting and killing. Public opinion, whose 
strength we all wonder at, is like a brick wall, made 
up of small units, and each unit counts. Each may 
say to himself, “I am only one, but I am one, and so 
far as my influence is felt at all it shall be on the side 
of fair play and common sense, and not on that of 
pride and passion.” 

Since The Hague Conference, in 1899, there have 
been two events which have chiefly attracted the at- 
tention of the friends of arbitration—the failure of 
The Hague Court to avoid the conflict between Japan 
and Russia,a war whose horrors are far worse than we 
have any idea of now; and, second, the call for a sec- 
ond conference which is now expected to meet at The 
Hague the coming summer, and to which the United 
States has already appointed three delegates. It is 
expected that three questions will engage the atten- 
tion of the second conference—the arrest and reduc- 
tion of armaments by international agreement, the 
conclusion of a general treaty which will impose more 
obligations upon nations to submit their differences to 
the Court; the establishment of a permanent assem- 
bly to meet periodically to consider questions of in- 
ternational interest. 

Another notable 


question Oo 


and encouraging event has been 
the accession to power in England of the Liberal 
party, whose leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
has announced a policy of peace with a reduction in 


the burden of taxation for war purposes. In one of 
his campaign speeches he said: “ No nobler role could 
this great country have than to put itself at the head 
of a league of peace through whose instrumentality 
this great work [of adjusting armaments to new and 
happier conditions| could be effected.” 

In the field of labor troubles, while I have no sta- 
tistics to quote, my impression is that there is a grow- 
ing disposition to resort to arbitration as a means of 
settlement, and experience is certain in time to prove 
the greater suffering and wastefulness of any other 
method of dealing with these differences. ‘The boys 
and girls of the public schools offer here the most 
promising field of labor. 

The mention of the schools suggests the matter of 
the “ boys’ brigades,” organizations in which school 
boys are drilled in the art of shooting with a view to 
future usefulness in the army. In America these 
clubs usually have only an ephemeral existence be- 
cause of our comparative exemption from organized 
militarism. But in England, Lord Roberts, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, is constantly urging the 
desirability of young men being trained as marksmen 
in rifle clubs. As good reasons against all such pro- 
posals for military training in the schools, I wish to 
quote the excellent words of Samuel A. Barnett, in a 
letter to teachers put forth recently by the Hamp- 
stead (England) Peace Society.* The letter says: 


‘We desire to call your attention to one of the 
great hindrances to the education of the young, which 
is tending to turn their minds from really improving 


studies, and to give them false and narrow concep- 
tions of their duty to their country and to each other. 
The reckless manner in which firearms are now 
entrusted to young people naturally tends to increase 
crimes of violence. We implore you to hold up 
before the young the examples of those who have 
given their lives for their country without any desire 
te take away the lives of others—the martyrs of a 
faith, the victims of unjust political and social perse- 
cution, the great thinkers, teachers and discoverers 
who have roused us to higher conceptions of life and 
duty. We entreat you to point out that such 
heroes are not confined to our own country, but are 
found also in those nations against whom the teach- 
ing of militarism tends to encourage hostile feelings. 
Patriotism is in no way connected with suspicion 
or distrust of other countries. We urge you to ex- 
plain to your pupils that the interest of one nation is, 
in the end, the interest of all; that freer intercourse 
between men and women of different races must tend 
in the long run to bring more strength to Great 
Britain than can ever be produced by the study of 
the arts of war.” 
These excellent words will not be without effect in 
the community where they were uttered. 


“ The initial requisite for an understanding of re- 
ligion is a religious experience.” 


* Published in full in The Advocate of Peace, Second month, 
1906. 
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WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Courses of advanced study for women have usually 
been arranged along the approved lines of such study 
for men. And while results have been very good, in- 
deed surprisingly good, it is no new thought that the 
highest possibilities have not been reached. And the 
best results will not be reached while the aim is sim- 
ply to give to women as great advantages as to men 
as long as we maintain the attitude of the Irish 
mother who, when Annie was sick, insisted that 
Mary, too, must have some of the pretty pills, for 
“ shure it is no’ fair at all, at all, if Mary ken no’ hev 
ez good ez Annie.” We must recognize that woman’s 
life and man’s life are different in aim, and require a 
different preparation; neither one is higher or lower 
than the other, both are equally essential to the well 
being of the race. And we must also recognize the 
fact that the purpose of education, either for man or 
for woman, is not to furnish trinkets of knowledge 
for personal adornment, but to fit both the better to 
fill their own place and serve the present age. 





To equip woman for woman’s work would not re- 
quire a change in the subject matter of her studies, 
but a change in the aim of her study, and the relative 
importance attached to the different subjects. The 
aim pre-eminent must be to discover the laws of hu- 
man growth, the lines along which advancement is 
possible. She must look back to the childhood of the 
race, and as she turns page after page of history she 
must learn to see, not that this nation or that nation 
gained territory and enforced its laws and forms of 
government over such and such countries, or exacted 
tribute from this city, or carried away as slaves the 
people of that other one. Incidentally, she may re- 
member special facts and special names, but this will 
not be the lesson she must learn (not may learn, but 
must learn, to be her true self). What she must 
learn is to see through these facts man’s develop- 
ment. She must-see him in his first consciousness of 
self and his intense individuality, when right to him 
was what was best for his single self, when God was 
a simple being like himself, to be courted as a friend, 
or appeased as a too-powerful enemy. She must see 
him when his consciousness broadens to include fam- 
ily and tribe, when right is not only what is right for 
him, but must be modified to include what is best for 
his tribe; when God becomes not only his friend, but 
the friend of his tribe as well, and he becomes ac- 
countable to God for his treatment of his fellow- 
tribesmen. She must see him when the idea of coun- 
try and nation replaces the idea of tribe, when God 
becomes a national God; she must appreciate how and 
why he accepts his belief in a God for each nation, 
and of Gods warring against Gods. She must see the 
slow development of the idea of one God for all men, 
and man’s accountability to God for his treatment of 
any man of any nation. She must be able to look into 
the future and tracing man’s future growth along the 
lines of his past progress, see what are the possibilities 
ahead, when man shall fully realize what God is and 
what is man’s full responsibility to him. 


She must learn what have been the successful de- 
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veloping forces in times past, and, looking about her. 
she must be able to recognize the stage of develop- 
ment reached by those with whom her circumstances 
cause her to come in contact, and be able to give to 
them the help they need. If her daily life is spent 
with the little children of whom she is the natural 
mother, or, with the little children of larger growth, 
whose development has not passed that of the early 
stages of her race, wherever her work is she must be 
ready to inspire those who are given her, so that it 
will be possible for them to grow along the lines 
where growth is possible. She may do it by beautiful 
tales of heroes of old, by simple expressions of the 
great truths that have been discovered through years 
of experience, by encouragement in the faithful per- 
formance of orderly work, by the example of a right- 
lv-developing life in herself. She must be trained to 
understand in its deepest sense, and to remember that 
woman is the mother pf the race, the nourisher, the 
trainer, the developer; and her higher education must 
be adapted to fit her for her work. She must study 
man’s development, and she must make that her aim 
in all her work. She will see it in the facts of his- 
tory, which is the record of man’s life; in literature, 
which is the record of his thoughts; in science, which 
is the record of his acquired knowledge; in religion, 
which is the record of his growing responsibility to 
God and responsibility for his fellowman. 

Never was there a better opportunity for woman 
to prepare for her work. Her college courses could, 
with but little alteration, be adapted to her needs. 
The great advances in household conveniences have 
left her time to join clubs and classes for study, even 
after she is old enough to have family cares. And 
when she realizes what her work is, when she care- 
fully prepares for it and faithfully carries it on, her 
charities will be of real value, her advice in social and 
political matters will be of more weight than many 
votes; then will the world give a true reverence to a 
true Madonna, a sacred motherhood, which nourishes 
with the best of its own life, its true child, growing, 


developing man. ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 








DR. JOSEPH FOULKE. 


Joseph Foulke, whose death was announced in the 
INTELLIGENCER of Second month 17th, was the 
youngest of the six children of Joseph and Elizabeth 
(Shoemaker) Foulke, and was born at Gwynedd 
Boarding School, Montgomery County, Pa., in 1826. 
His father was widely known in the Society of 
Friends, being eminent as a minister, as the caleula- 
tor of Friends’ Almanac, and as founder of 
Gwynedd Boarding School. 


the 


Joseph’s early training was in his father’s school, 
which was his home during the period of his boyhood. 
He completed the scholastic part of his education at 
the boarding school of Caleb and James Hallowell, 
successors to their uncle, Benjamin Hallowell, at 
Alexandria, Va., where his aptitude for matliematical 
studies was appreciated, as appeared by 


» reports, 
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and where, by close application, he made satisfactory 
progress. 

Hie chose the vocation of teaching, and before he 
had attained his majority he had taught at Fallsing- 
ton, in Bucks County; at Plymouth, in Montgomery 
County, and in Friends’ Central School, when it was 
opened at Fifth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
under the principalship of Benjamin Hallowell, 
While engaged at the Central he and his friend and 
fellow teacher, Isaac Bond, had a pleasant home in 
the family of William W. and Harriet J. Moore, both 
of whom were prominent among Philadelphia Friends 
sixty years ago. Joseph was wont to speak in af- 
fectionate terms of the kindness of these valued 
friends. 

In 1847 Joseph Foulke, Sr., retired from the prin- 
cipalship ot Gwynedd Boarding School, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Joseph Foulke, Jr., in whose name 
the circulars of that year were issued. He had just 
passed his twenty-first birthday, was small in stature, 
and rather slight; but he was firm in his purpose to 
do his part, and to have the pupils do theirs. Here 
the scholars were mostly young men, many of them 
being larger, and some, probably, older than their in- 
structor. The five years passed in this position, 
though ending his career as a pedagogue, may be 
reckoned among the successful ones of his useful life. 
The discipline was strict, the instruction thorough, 
and the results satisfactory when viewed in the retro- 
spect; the pupils felt that they were required to do 
their best. 

In 1852 Joseph entered upon the study of medi- 
cine, and was graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1854. He cherished a warm regard for 
his alma mater and for the system, or “ School of 
Medicine ” of which it is an honored representative. 
He also entertained a high regard for the professors 
who had been his instructors, most of whom were el- 
derly men, and one of whom had the Edinboro de- 
eree. His thesis was on electricity, and Prof. Rog- 
ers examined him mostly, if not entirely, upon the 
The examination left a pleas- 
ant memory with the student, and he thought that it 
did with the professor also. 


contents of this paper. 


When newly entered upon his profession he went 
as ship surgeon on a French packet, the “‘ Mereury,” 
plying between Havre and New York. 


ence Was 


This experi- 
one of the pleasant pages of his biography, 
and he liked to speak of it. 

He took an olfice in as then) the southern 
part of Philadelphia, and while fairly successful in 
getting practice he had to combat with the difficulties 
fa young physician, surrounded by experienced com- 

i He did not, however, get discouraged, but 

n eve for some larger field of labor. In 
opportunity came, and he established him- 
Centerville, Bucks County, where he con- 
practicing for 


what w 


thirty-seven vears, being re- 
ntious, trustworthy and skillful 
ician. When advancing age, failing sight and 


as a COnSClE 


loss of vigor admonished him that it was time for him 
to give up the practice of medicine, he accepted the 
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conditions just as they were, though quite different 
from what he would have desired to have them. 

His fondness for astronomy was shown at an early 
age, when he would, of a summer evening, gaze at the 
sky, and amuse himself by naming the stars and con- 
stellations, as if talking to himself. At a proper time 
he succeeded his father in furnishing the astronomi- 
cal part of “ Friends’ Almanac.” He continued this 
work until 1903, when blindness compelled him to 
give it up. A few years ago he went to Norfolk, Va., 
to view a total eclipse of the sun, and to test the cor- 
rectness of his own calculations. Like other mathe- 
maticians, he wanted absolute accuracy, and nothing 
short of this would satisfy him either in mathematical 
work or in the most ordinary report; anything worth 
narrating should be given correctly. When a young 
man, in company, he was noted for his reticence, be- 
lieving in the theory—and exemplifying his belief by 
his practice—that thought without verbal expression 
is preferable to words without thought. 

During his closing years in Milwaukee he was com- 
forted by the kindly ministrations of children and 
grandchildren; but his health seemed to be failing and 
blindness deprived him of the pleasure of reading. 
On his seventy-ninth birthday he was the recipient of 
many letters from his Pennsylvania friends, and fee- 
ble as he was he enjoyed having them read to him, 
and desired his daughter to reply to them. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, who was Caroline Chambers, of 
Philadelphia, four daughters and one son. 

Our departed friend had strong Welsh traits of 
character, being tender toward his family, loyal and 
affectionate to relatives and friends, and, though un- 
demonstrative, very sincere. To sum it up in a few 
words, he was a true man. H. F. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Second month 24th, 1906. 


PHILADELPHIA (ARCH STREET) YEARLY 
MEETING. 
{From The Friend (London).] 


A few Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(held at Arch Street] have recently issued a little 
Book of Meetings which furnishes probably a more 
detailed picture of the “ State of the Society ” in that 
yearly meeting than any similar book has ever be- 
fore done for any yearly meeting. The situation of 
each meeting-house is deseribed in detail, often min- 
utely, and in most cases two or three facts are given 
which show us at once the leading circumstances of 
the meeting. In twenty-three and one-half years 
(1881-1904) the membership of this yearly meeting 
fell from 5,660 to 4,441, a fact which does not seem 
surprising when, glancing through the book, the fre- 
quent statement is noted—“ No resident minister and 
no vocal service,” or words to that effect. And when, 
as sometimes happens, there is the added statement, 
“no children,” it is evident that the days of such 
meetings are numbered. 

The yearly meeting has a great past, of which some 
of its meeting houses are a standing reminder. At 
Burlington, New Jersey, is the old meeting house 
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where the yearly meeting used to assemble; to-day its 
usual attendance is about ten, and it is without resi- 
dent minister or vocal service in the meeting. Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, has the distinction of having ac- 
commodated the yearly meeting for many years past, 
and of being otherwise used only for the mid-week 
meeting, the attendance at which on Fifth-days is one 
hundred or more. ‘The most largely-attended meet- 
ing is Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, at which the 
First-day morning attendance in winter is from 200 
to 300; while the mid-week meeting is attended by 
more than 300 older boys from the William Penn 
Charter School adjoining, hundreds of young men 
having thus been familiarized with Friends’ manner 
of worship. Another large meeting is that of Haver- 
ford, situated near to the college. All men students 
are expected to attend the mid-week meeting; and on 
First-day there is a good voluntary attendance of stu- 
dents from both Haverford and Bryn Mawr 
(women). As there are five resident ministers here, 
three of them, besides college professors, being mem- 
bers of other yearly meetings, there is no lack of min- 
istry in this important meeting. 

One meeting, Abington, reports an attendance 
varying from five to fifty. It has only one member, 
and the variable attendance is accounted for by its 
easy accessibility as a Philadelphia suburb, and its 
beautiful surroundings, the attenders being either 
visiting Friends or non-members. Another widely 
variable attendance is that at the meeting at the pop- 
ular seaside resort of Atlantic City, an “ indulged 
meeting.” IJlere the numbers are sometimes down to 
50, and sometimes rise to 250. It is felt to be an im- 
portant center of influence for Friends, on account of 
the large number of non-members who attend. An- 
other meeting without official connection with the 
vearly meeting is that of Pocono, held at the inn of 
this pleasure resort for about four months of the 
year, and attended at times in midsummer by as 
many as 150, guests and cottagers. ; 

Germantown is one of the strong meetings, with a 
memorable past, and with a First-day attendance of 
100 to 300, while on Fifth-days in winter some 200 
boys and girls from the neighboring Friends’ school 
attend. There are four ministers here, and frequent 
ministry. At Haddonfield and Moorestown, New 
Jersey, there are attendances respectively of 100 and 
about 150, while both these meetings are favored with 
frequent vocal service. On the other hand, in the 
same county, is Woodstown, a small old white frame 
house, which there are only two or three members to 
attend, and the meetings are regularly held in silence. 
Several other meetings are reported in other parts 
of the yearly meeting with attendances of less than 
ten. 

Again and again, in places where a small meeting 
is recorded, there is such an entry as this: “ A large 
house belonging to the Race Street Friends stands on 
the Lane, a little beyond the cross road ”—reminder 
of a sad past, the effects of which are still keenly 
felt. 

The book is accompanied by a good map, the work 
of Philip Bellows, showing the area covered by Phila- 
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delphia Yearly Meeting. 
Henry Bartlett, Joseph Rhoads, William C. Allen, 
Alfred C. Garrett, Hannah W. Cadbury, and two 
other Friends, with the hope “ that it may help those 
who are interested to know and attend other meetings 


It has been issued by J. 


than their own, to go and sit and sympathize. With 
it also goes the earnest prayer that by some such 
effort we shall attain to a deeper sympathy, a truer 
unity, and a more spiritual fellowship, without which 
we shall lack the insight to perceive, and the power to 
give forth our message.” 








UTILITY THE VEHICLE OF BEAUTY. 

To make utility the vehicle of beauty is a chief end 
in civic art. Use and beauty have too commonly 
been regarded as necessarily separated attributes; 
things of utility must be commonplace, and it is im- 
material if the commonplace be ugly; its very ugli- 
ness makes us appreciate all the more the beauty of 
things rare, kept precious and apart—that is the view 
the multitude has been led to take, and from which 
even many artists are not exempt. It was an old- 
fashioned custom to isolate all the nice things of the 
household in the best room, which was too precious to 
live in. But the modern practice is to make the 
whole house as beautiful as possible. We now see 
that just because the “ best room ” went unused, its 
contents, deemed beautiful, really made it a chamber 
of horrors. A forced familiarity with ugliness dulls 
the taste for beauty. So unless the eyes are wonted 
to the beautiful by seeing it on every side, resident in 
the most common things, beauty at its -best cannot be 
given to the things set apart to wear it as a garment 
of state, as in statues, monuments and public build- 
ings.— Sylvester Baxter, in the Century. 








FRUITS OF THE WAR SYSTEM. 

A eurious scene arose in the German Reichstag on 
the 15th ult. on the subject of duelling. A certain 
lieutenant had been dismissed from the service by a 
local Court of Honor for refusing to challenge to a 
duel a man who had insulted him. The latter was 
tried for libel before a Court of law, and sentenced to 
pay a heavy fine. Nevertheless the dismissal was 
maintained. The War Minister, questioned as to this 
procedure, read a communication from the Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Biilow, stating that, until the re- 
vision of the Penal Code should be completed, Ger- 
man officers could not tolerate in their midst any man 
who was not prepared, if need be, to defend his honor 
weapon in hand. Angry protests immediately arose 
from all sides of the House, except from the Conser- 
vatives; the Radicals charging the Government with 
indifference to the law, and the Clericals accusing it 
of violation of the laws of God and man. We hope 
this indicates that ‘“ methods of barbarism,” such as 
duelling, will soon be a thing of the past, even in Ger- 
many; but such are the natural fruits of the war sys- 
tem where it rules the minds of men.—British 
Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 1/7, 
THE FORWARD 
SOCIETY 
The general 
time of the 
retrograde if it does n 
eral thoughtful 


MOVEMENT OF 
OF FRIENDS. 


THE 


recognition among Friends of recent 
principle that “all that is human must 
advance,” has led to a gen- 
movement among us to prevent retro- 
and promote new life. Jn our efforts we do 
and new practices are not 
necessarily an improvement on those which they sup- 
plant, bu 

that 


eression 


not alwavs wisely 


move 


the element of hopefulness is in the fact 
activitv is an evidence of life, and the 
of a live body can learn right direction even 
ing mistakes. 


energies 
by mak- 
It is an unfortunate error into which we easilv fall 
to feel that experiments are onlv valuable if they are 


successful. In the realm of material science the most 


skillful demonstrators never perform an experiment 


without a feeling of uncertainty as to exactly what 
results will occur on each occasion. The learning of 
these men is founded quite as much upon the experi- 
ments with so-called wnsuecessful terminations as 
upon the sometimes brilliant successes. 

Many earnest Friends feel that we are 
ward too many ne 


tending to- 
and that renewed in- 
principles of Friends would be 
wisely expressed through 


W activities, 
terest in thi more 
existing units of work in- 
stead of scattering energy so widely. This is antag- 
onistic to the law of human progress written every- 
where in man’s life. We leave behind us the horse 
ear and the hand brake: we collect the old master- 
pieces of art in museums and paint new pictures from 
new subjects; the sons an¢ daughters found new fam- 
ilies; we Jive our lives in an environment changed 
from the that surrounded our fathers. But 
Friends may say all these are material things that 
must change and shift with time and circumstance, 
while the religious life lived under the guidance of 
everlasting and unchangeable truth must be anchored 
upon a sure foundation. 

Now the maintenance of this firm foundation is ex- 
actly what the present movement of Quakerism 
means. We have large numbers of members who 
are anxious to be anchored upon the sure foundation 
from which they may do the work that their hands 


find to do. 


In the quest for truth and its propagation there is 


one 


room for neither radicalism nor conservatism nor for- 
malism. Being a peculiar people is not necessarily 





being a useful people. Peculiarities are worthy of 
retention in so far as they form the best known vehi- 
cle for spreading some testimony or truth; they be- 
come cumbersome to the ground when they are de- 
signed to be the protective covering of a truth that is 
not to be shared, but safely kept. 

As in apostolic days, there are among us “ diversi- 
ties of gifts.” If we maintain the same spirit there 
is hopefulness in the use of this diversity. There is 
no natural inharmony between the gifts of reason 
and revelation. Both are God-given and meant for 
use and guidance. In some men a higher develop- 
ment is reached of one gift than the other; our ser- 
vice therefore differs. The side of better develop- 
ment of our social life is the concern of some Friends; 
intellectual training absorbs the main interest of an- 
other group; the demands ot social service claim a 
share of attention; the care of existing machinery of 
organization belongs es} ecially to others; the devel- 
cpment of moral and religious feeling through in 
struction and study seems important to many; but 
the ever-present aspiration to be led by the Spirit 
should be the portion of all. While its recognition 
may be easier in a state of passivity, its guidance will 
be into diverse fields of active expression. 

If our success in some of these directions appears 
but indifferent, we may take courage from the fact 
that as “‘a man walks by continually falling for 
ward,” so may we lend ourselves to the onward move 
ment even if we must continually regain our balance: 
in order to progress surely. 


+ 


Our readers will learn with regret of the death of 
Susan B. Anthony, at ber home in Rochester, New 
York, after making a brave battle with pneumonia 
for her life. Though she had passed her eighty-sixth 
birthday, and had lived a long life, whether measured 
by deeds or vears, she wanted to live enough longer to 
cee Oregon line up for woman suffrage next sum- 
mer. The cold that led to her death was contracted 
at the recent suffrage convention in Baltimore, but if 
she had known that this would be the outcome of her 
attendance it is not likely that she would have stayed 
away, for her presence at a convention was always an 
inspiration, and led many to change their views con- 
cerning “ strong-minded women.” 

Susan B. Anthony was born in Adams, Mass., Sec- 
ond month 15th, 1820, and was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. She was edueated in a school main- 
tained by her father at Battenville, N. Y., for his 
own and neighboring children, and at a Friends’ 
boarding school in Philadelphia. In her early life 
she was active in temperance work. Since the Civil 
War she has devoted herself entirely to the move- 
ment for woman suffrage. She has been granted a 
hearing before committees of every Congress since 
i869. Since retiring from the active presidency she 
has been the honorary president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associztion. 

Friends and others have been seeking practical 


methods of advancing the cause of peace. Here is 
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what has been done in one city. In connection with 
the Peace Conference in Boston last year a meeting | 
was held in Springfield, Mass., after which the Board 
of Trade decided to offer two prizes for the best 
essays written by the pupils of the central high 
school. The subjects selected were as follows: “ His- 
tory of International Arbitration,” “ The Hague Tri- 
bunal,” “ Economic Reasons for the Abolition of 
War,” “ Moral Reasons for the Abolition of War,” 
and “‘ How may the United States best Promote In- 
ternational Peace?” The prizes of $20 and $10 
each have recently been awarded, and the prize es- 
says will be forwarded to Albert K. Smiley, of Lake 


Mohonk. 


The situation in the Philippine Islands is still a 
matter for thoughtful consideration. The bill passed 
by the House of Representatives reducing the duty 
on Philippine sugar and tobacco, which it is believed 
would add much to the prosperity of the islands, has 
been buried in a committee of the Senate. But two 
reasons have been assigned for this action of the Sen- 
ate committee—hostility to President Roosevelt, and 
the influence of the sugar and tobacco trusts in this 
country. Reports from the islands indicate that 
while the situation in the main is outwardly peace- 
able, there is no diminution of the desire among the 
An ar- 
ticle in the At/antiec for this month throws much light 
upon the Moros, the honest attempts that have been 
made to improve their condition, and the causes that 
led to the recent outbreak and the virtual extermina- 
tion of those engaged in it. 


more intelligent Filipinos for independence. 


The soldier does not un- 
derstand or believe in the methods of the missionary, 
and he therefore does not succeed in advancing civili- 
zation without bloodshed. 

Russia is moving gradually toward a conservative 
The National 
Parliament is to be composed of two houses. The 
Council of the Empire, or Upper House, will consist 
of an equal number of elected members and members 
nominated by the Emperor, but the elected members 
will be mainly from the nobility and clergy. The 
Lower House will be composed entirely of members 
elected by the people. The National Assembly is to 
be convoked and prorogued annually by imperial 
ukase, and the Government retains the power to en- 
act temporary laws during the recesses of the Assem- 
bly. There are symptoms of dissatisfaction on the 
part of both the bureaucracy and the radical reform- 
ers, and the progress of the election will be watched 
with interest. 


form of representative vovernment. 


There is a struggle for larger liberty going on in 
Austria as well as in Russia. The Government has 
introduced a franchise bill which provides for gen- 
eral, equal and direct suffrage. This bill is regarded 
as the most important measure for Austria presented 
to the House for a generation. It has almost univer- 
sal support, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will pass, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
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landed aristocracy. The Lower House will be dis- 
solved during the summer, and the next House will 
be elected under the new suffrage law. 

G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, 
und also of the Congo Reform Association, has made 
public a statement with reference to the recent letter 
of Secretary Root to Representative Denby, in which 
the Secretary held that the United States had no 
right to interfere with regard to the alleged deplor- 
able conditions in the Congo Free State. President 
Hall contends that, while there may not be treaty 
rights empowering interference, the United States, 
as a leader of the council of nations which delegated 
jurisdiction over the Congo to King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, has every right to interfere, on the ground that 
it stands for freedom and humanity. 


The town of Springfield, Ohio, which has had two 
cutbreaks of race war and incendiarism within a year 
or two, is now making an effort to punish the recent 
offenders. A dispatch from that town says that eight 
young men, all of whom are under twenty-five years 
of age, have been found guilty of rioting, and have 
been recommended by the jury to the leniency of the 
Court. 
is largely responsible for the criminal behavior ot the 


No doubt the public sentiment of the town 


young men, but the sentence of the judge should be 
sufficiently severe to have a deterrent effect Upon 
such outbreaks in the future. 


QUARTERLY MEETING IN CHICAGO. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held as usual 
for the winter session meeting of 
ministers and elders on Sixth-day afternoon, the 23d, 
and the general meeting of the Quarter, for worship 
in the morning and the business session in the after- 
noon of the 24th of Second month. Although the 
number in attendance was small, the quarterly meet- 
ing was thought to be the best ever held in Chieago. 

Among our visiting Friends Elwood and 
Mary Trueblood, of Blue River; Mary G. Smith, 
trom Iloopeston, Iil.; Abel and Elizabeth Mills; 
Maurice Wilson, of Clear Creek, Lll.; David Wilson, 
of Wenona; Clarence Mills, of Decatur, Lll., and sev- 
eral Friends not mentioned in the report, whose com- 


in Chieago, the 


were 


pany and labors, and goodly influence was very ac- 
ceptable to us. 

At the meeting for worship, Seventh-day morning, 
the silence was broken by David Wilson with the lan- 
guage: “ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, 
and there is that withholdeth more than is mete, but 
it tendeth to poverty.” He exhorted those who had 
anything to say to be faithful, and as children of a 
common Father to live in that boundless love that en- 
compasseth every one of us. 

Elwood Trueblood spoke from the text, “ A man’s 
foes are they of his own household.” This declara- 


tion, also, ty I am not come to bring peace but a 
sword,” had seemed to him as remarkable, and at first 
thought contrary to the mission of Jesus, and to what 
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had been declared by prophecy long years before 
should be ‘“ The Prince of Peace,’’ and his mission, 
“to bring peace on earth and good will to men.” It 
was shown that it is worthy of our attention to con- 
sider what it did mean. The speaker had learned to 
feel that every utterance of the Divine Master is 
worthy of consideration, prayer and faith. He 
then beautifully portrayed the love of father, 
mother, brother and sister, as known to him 
by living experience, and as the most sacred 
association given to the human family. Did 
Jesus mean that these should be our foes? No. It 
was then shown that in the temple of the body, the 
house we occupy, are to be found all our faculties, and 
these are created by God, and they are good, very 
good, but when they get the mastery of us they be- 
come evil. The tongue is a faculty in this household, 
capable of infinite good, but may be perverted and 
produce unmeasured evil. The desire for food is a 
faculty, but if it obtain the mastery we become glut- 
tonous. Man like some of the lower animals stores 
away food for future use, but let this disposition get 
control, the man becomes greedy, grasping, and the 
faculty becomes a foe. Our foes are the perverted 
faculties within, and no foes are greater than these. 
It was then shown that when all our faculties are un- 
der the divine guidance, when the Spirit of God 
abides in us, we have conquered our greatest foes, and 
love may become the queen of this wonderful house- 


hold. 


Mary G. Smith opened her remarks by a quotation 
from the Prophet Joel: “I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, and your 


young men shall see visions.” While many people 


believe the days of visions and miracles are passed, 
this Seripture applies to-day as well as at any former 
period; but for this we must come into a spirit of hu- 


militv. We must come into that state where the 
Spirit of the Lord will work upon our souls, and in 
that condition a prophecy may go forth. “ God is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.” There are many 
things the natural man cannot understand. We 
stretch out our hand; it is the dictate of the will, we 
say, but we do not comprehend it; we cannot explain 
it. When we consider our own construction we are a 
mystery to ourselves. We see the sun in the heavens. 
What holds it there? We do not understand. Dreams 
may seem visionary, but in health there are dreams 
and visions in which the significance may contain 
valuable instruction. The time has come and now is 
when we must examine ourselves and read the inter- 
pretations that are opened to us. 
controlled by the Divine Spirit. 


The mind must be 
We may then un- 
derstand many things which are dreamy now. It may 
be a true life and we call it a dream. There would 
be no advance if it were not for visionary things. The 
time of visions has not passed. We must get out of 
them the best truths. They will make us stronger in 
the physical; it will make us spiritually stronger. 
They will open to us wide fields of knowledge. We 
must look within ourselves and see if we have the 


spirit of prophecy. Oh, that our young men may see 
visions! We should look at the signs of the times. 
If the Spirit of God dwell in our hearts then we will 
understand the dreams. We will understand the 
visions and the things that have been prophesied. 

Abel Mills said that we must realize that the power 
of God is inward. We must be covered by the Spirit 
of God. FEach one is responsible only for the gift that 
is given him; each one must do his part. It begins in 
the individual heart. We should go forth as one 
mind and one spirit and pull down the stronghold of 
evil. We all stand before the bar of God. When- 
ever we are actuated by a good purpose, which is man- 
ifest to our minds, it is God through us. The speaker 
was glad that we are not prompted to go astray with- 
out our knowledge. Jesus is our elder brother, and 
we are actuated from the same source. We claim he 
had the spirit in its fullness, and we in measure, and 
the measure we have, if cared for and nourished, will 
lead us into the kindgom. Can we do more than this 
with any power that can be reached by the human 
mind? We think holy men of old were almost per- 
fect people. They had revelation to point the way 
they should go. Revelation will continue as long as 
there is one human being. We should always “ be 
about our Father’s business.” If we are willing ser- 
vants we get our reward. The more we call on the 
treasury of infinite love the more there is in store for 
us. We all have a life to live and a soul to save. 
“No man can save his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for his soul.” Does any one fear God? We 
should only fear to do evil. We will have our reward 
when we make an effort to “do justly, love merey 
and walk humbly,” and our efforts should be mutual. 
There is much for us to do. We all have in us what 
will guide us whether we be “ Jew or Gentile, bond 
or free.” The Christian is always at work. 

Supplication was offered by Mary G. Smith in 
thanksgiving for all blessings, and petition for conse- 
eration, for the Holy Spirit, for regeneration, for the 
uplifting of humanity, for the overcoming of evil in 
our midst. 

Elwood Trueblood addressed the young. He said 
we sometimes forget that we were young. The 
voung desire to do good. They sometimes need the 
help they do not get. They were reminded that the 
Divine Spirit is wherever they are. If they approach 
it in prayer it will be theirs. The question was asked, 
‘““ When is the time to pray?”’ The speaker then re- 
peated a portion of “ The Hour of Prayer,” one verse 
of which is: 

“Go with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling 

Do thou in secret pray.” 
Abel Mills, referring to the last speaker as having 
come so far, in frail health and in unfavorable 
weather, said: “ I] want what our friend has told us 
to-day to live in our minds until it leavens the whole 
lump. His coming so far should enthuse us, that we 
may do our duty, so that we may be acquitted before 
the bar of God, and that the world may be better for 
our having lived in it.” 
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The business session, Seventh-day afternoon, was 
held in the spirit of unity and good fellowship. All 
our meetings were represented except Benjaminville. 
The meeting united in the appointment of Clement B. 
Fliteraft for clerk in the place of Clifford J. Ellis, 
whose services have been most satisfactory. The 
same assistants (one from each quarter) were con- 
tinued, and Amos B. Wilson was appointed treasurer. 

An interesting and instructive discussion followed 
the question, “ What is a faithful testimony in favor 
of a free gospel ministry?” One Friend felt that the 
accepting of free gifts for traveling and other ex- 
penses is not bearing a testimony in favor of a free 
ministry, others feeling that this is not a violation of 
the testimony, and that we should give more than we 
do. With this thought the meeting generally united. 

The third query brought forth lively exercise in re- 
gard to the use of tobacco and other narcoties. M. G. 
Smith gave special warning regarding the dangers 
lurking in patent medicines. Clifford Ellis spoke 
against the use of intoxicants in food. 

The question of discontinuing the practice of an- 
swering the queries was freely discussed, also methods 
for handling this subject, in the proper consideration 
of the queries and reporting same to the superior 
meetings. A general feeling of unity prevailed in 
reference to the subject. 

Several Friends feelingly gave expression to their 
sense of our great loss in the death of our lamented 
friend, Thomas W. Woodnutt. 


(To be continued. ) 


A CASE FOR FRIENDLY INFLUENCE. 


In the summer of 1903 Catherine Danz was in- 
dicted, tried and convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree in Philadelphia County. It was claimed that 
she procured the death of her husband by poisoning 
lum with powders containing arsenic, which powders 
she put in the coffee he drank. The case was based 
entirely on circumstantial evidence, and largely rest- 
ed on so-called expert medical testimony. 

It was the contention of the Commonwealth that 
a colored man known as “ Doctor” Hossey was an 
accessor of the Danz woman in procuring Danz’s 
death. Hossey was subsequently tried and also con- 
victed of murder in the first degree. Various efforts 
were made by counsel for the Danz woman to prevent 
the execution of the sentence, and they were finally 
successful in having her sentence commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

In the case of Hossey, a reprieve was secured, and 
that has answered as a stay of proceedings, and it was 
the hope of his counsel that matters would remain as 
they were, and Hossey, who is past seventy years of 
age, simply be allowed to pass the remnant of his 
days in Moyamensing, where he is confined as a con- 
demned criminal. Latterly, however, his case was re- 
vived, and he was resentenced. It is now the desire 
of his attorneys to have his sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment. They base their claim for this 
clemency upon the obvious justice involved in the 
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fact that the accessor of a crime, if one was really 
committed in this case, should not suffer a more 
severe penalty than the principal. Their claim is also 
based on other grounds, part of which relate to the 
character and consistency of the expert testimony on 
which the conviction was procured. 

It was shown at the trial that Danz, the murdered’ 
man, was an excessive drinker; his wife had been in 
the habit of getting powders from Hossey, which pro- 
duced nausea, and stopped the drink desire for the 
time being in Danz. The autopsy of Danz’s body was 
held a long time after his death, and only a slight 
trace of arsenic was found. It should also be said 
that Hossey was simply a doctor for the foolish and 
superstitious, furnishing so-called “ love ” powders to 
silly young women. There is room for more than a 
reasonable doubt as to whether murder was really 
committed in this ease. 

It would seem that the merits of the case, and the 
character of the attorneys of Hossey, make it one in 
which Friends may well exert their influence to keep 
this man, more weak than wicked, from the gallows. 

To make a proper presentation of the case to the 
Board of Pardons it is necessary to secure abstracts 
of evidence which can only be had from the court offi- 
cials, who must be paid heavy fees. Hossey’s counsel 
are Allen Thomas, Land Title Building, and Louis J. 
Palmer, 711 Arcade Building. These young men are 
freely giving their own efforts, and more, too, to save 
the life of their client. They would, however, be 
grateful for such financial assistance in securing the 
abstract of evidence as any interested persons might 
feel free to offer. 

Friends are invited to investigate this case for 
themselves. In any event financial assistance may 
be sent to the counsel as above, or the undersigned 
will receive and. forward whatever offerings may be 
made in the case. Petitions to be signed for presen- 
tation to the Board of Pardons may be had of the 
writer, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
These petitions should be circulated, signed and re- 
turned to the undersigned as soon as possible. 


Henry W. Wiper. 


REMINISCENCE OF JOHN J. WHITE. 


When the Fourth Query was being revised, in 
1874, so as to include malted and vinous liquors, as 
well as distilled and the more alcoholic and intoxi- 
cating beverages, I was a member of the committee 
appointed by the yearly meeting. Our esteemed 
Friend, John J. White, was also one of the number. 
He was of the old school, conservative type, and had 
been accustomed to looking upon the light fermented 
beers and wines as quite allowable, and in many cases 
useful, and was naturally opposed to the innovation 
of extending the restriction to their use. He said: 
“Friends, if this is adopted, as seems probable, 
it means considerable personal deprivation and incon- 
venience to me; but I will abide by it, as | would not 
remain a member of a Society whose code I could not 

live by.” Susanna M. GaskILL. 

Second month 24th, 1906. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SWARTHMORE 
DINNER. 


For the eighteenth time since its inception did the 
Swarthmore Club hold its annual dinner on the 24th 
ultimo. There seem to be associations that cling to 
the old Bellevue that have been transferred to the 
rew, for when put to a vote there was no inclination 
to go elsewhere another year. There were, including 
their guests, ninety-six members of the “ Old 
Guard” seated around the bounteous board of the 
Bellevue-Stratford, with Edwin W. Magill, class of 
"79, presiding. On his right and left, and under the 
dear old garnet flag, were seated the guests and speak- 
ers of the evening, including Dr. Appleton, Isaac H. 
Clothier, Franklin 8. Edmonds, Dr. Magill, President 
Swain and Joseph Wharton. Enthusiasm ran high— 
college songs and cheers began with the first course, 
and all kinds of effervescent good will seemed to be 
in evidence, especially from the younger generation 
at the lower ends of the three long tables. 


Dr. Swain was first ealled on to toast “ The Small 


College.” He ably contrasted the history of the 
small college with the university, showing it to be a 
much older institution, and that its work was * turn- 
ing out men,” whereas the work of a university was 


rather ** a search for truth ” 
does bette l adapt 


But 


: that the college ean and 
itself to the needs of the individ- 
onward trend of things, increased 
facilities and better equipment are essential, and for 
the lack of the money necessary many of the small 
colleges are crowing relatively veaker and destined 
to disappear or become “ junior colleges.” Swarth- 
more has recognized these conditions, and has already 


ual. in the 


done much to give itself the necessary equipment for 


increased growth and usefulness. 
William H. Ridgway, in a toast that was an- 


nounced as ** Ess Jav See,” paid an earnest tribute to 
Prof. Cunningham and her long and faithful service 
to the college. He announced that a portrait of her 
was being painted and would be presented to the col- 
lege at commencement time. There was also a strong 
sentiment in favor of the club presenting a loving cup 
or some emblem to Miss Cunningham, to show its es- 
teem, but a collection was not taken on the spot be- 
cause of the rule of the committee in charge that sub- 
scriptions should not be taken at this dinner. 

Prof. Edmonds, in his forcible, effective and char- 
acteristic manner, toasted “‘ Philadelphia Redeemed.” 
He recounted the interesting experiences of the 
Swarthmore boys as special policemen at the polls in 
Philadelphia last November, and made a stirring ap- 
peal for every one to show a constant, consistent and 
faithful loyalty and allegiance to the cause of good 
citizenship. 

In addition to the appointed toasts of the evening 
there were many happy impromptu toasts from the 
true and tried friends of the college, including ex- 
President Magill, ex-President Appleton, Joseph 
Wharton, Isaac H. Clothier, Morris L. Clothier, Ed- 
ward Martin, Joseph T. Fitch, Congressman W. W. 
Cocks and others. 

The evening was a most enjoyable one for all pres- 





ent and the committee, of which Howard Cooper 
Johnson was chairman, are to be congratulated.— 
The Swarthmorean. 








“THE FRIENDLY HAND.” 


“ The Friendly Hand ” held its annual meeting at 
Schermerhorn Street Meeting House, Brooklyn, on 
First-day, Third month 11th. This organization has 
for the last eighteen years endeavored to interest its 
members in charitable and philanthropie work, and 
to render assistance to those in need. The families 
are personally visited by members of the society, who 
keep in touch with them as long as it is felt to be 
necessary. The officers were re-appointed for an- 
other vear, and with slight alteration the same execu- 
tive, finance and ways and means committees. The 
1eport of the treasurer was also read. Some interest- 
ing discussion arose as to the care necessary in aiding 
without pauperizing. 7 

It was decided to refer to the executive commit- 
iee the publication of a booklet containing constitu- 
tion, by-laws, annual report and list of members, and 
to suggest any alterations that it might deem advis- 
ble. The president, Daniel T. Merritt, submitted 
the foll 


wing 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1905-6: 


In the work done bv any society statistics do not 
tell the story as to whether its efforts have been sue- 
cessful the foundation of “ The 
Friendly Hand” the aii has been to aid those un- 
able to work, and to try to get those who were able 
some employment, that they 


~ 
or not. from 


might at least partially, 
if not wholly, support themselves. 

There have been some interesting eases in charge 
of members of our committees, and it has been felt 
that much good has been done beside the actual finan- 
cial aid rendered. There are times when it proves 
most inspiriting to the individual to find that another 
really feels a live interest in his welfare, and it gives 
him fresh courage to try to do all he can himself. 
This was felt to be the case in the family of four 
voung people who were trying to keep a home to- 
gether, as well as in other instances. 

One man was assisted in paying for an artificial 
leg, and the family helped until he was able to be 
out again. He still labors under a great disadvan- 
tage in getting work, but is far better off than for- 
merly. 

An aged woman who was ill and unable to do for 
herself has been cared for for some time. 

A number of persons wanting sewing, dressmak- 
ing and other work have been brought to our notice 
and the attention of the society drawn to the fact. 

Some cases have come to us through the “ Bureau 
of Charities,” as it was thought that we might with 
benefit to both sides co-operate with them. There 
has been so far sufficient in the treasurv to meet the 
actual needs, but as it is felt the work can be ex- 
tended were there a larger amount, it is intended in 
the near future to hold an entertainment for that 
purpose. The meetings are now held in the parlor, 
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and recently there has seemed to be a somewhat 


larger attendance and an added interest. We hope 
that in the coming year there may be at least a few 
whose lives have been made happier because our lit- 
tle society has been in existence, and that it may 
prove strong in its purpose, and true to its name. 

An evening of recitations and music has been ar- 
ranged for Fourth-day, Third month 21st, at 8.15 
p-m. The tickets are fifty cents. They can be pro- 
cured from Daniel T. Merritt, 418 Grand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, or John W. Raymond, 165 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn. An enjoyable program has been prom- 
ised. 





For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE SWEET-WATER CANAL OF EGYPT. 

[The writer of the following is the wife of Professor G. Fred- 
erick Wright, of Oberlin College, and has accompanied him on 
his geological expeditions in the Bible lands, and in the great 
missionary fields of the Orient. ] 

The Sweet-water Canal is in great part a restora- 
tion of an early canal dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C. This ancient canal was begun at Bubastis, 
watered the land of Goshen, and entered the Bitter 
Lakes, and according to Strabo connected them with 
the Red Sea. This old channel was rediscovered in 
1798, and it has frequently been followed by the en- 
gineers in laying out the present canal. 

According to Herodotus the canal was four days’ 
journey, and was originally constructed for the pur- 
pese of irrigation, for which purpose it is used to-day, 
but in addition it furnished water to the towns on its 
bunks, particularly Ismaliya and Suez, which are en- 
tirely dependent upon it. 

On the 29th of December, 1863, the new-old canal 
was opened, rendering unnecessary the use of 1,600 
camels and 4,000 water casks, which were required 
to supply the workmen on the Suez Canal. 

The strip of land on either side is the Goshen re- 
ferred to in the Bible. Under Turkish rule it had 
fallen into disuse, and at the beginning of the cen- 
tury supported miserably some 4,000 Arabs. Since 
it has been opened up and improved it easily supports 
three times that number. However, there is always 
to be taken into account the fact, that what consti- 
tutes support for an Egyptian fellaheen is something 
very different from what we think of as necessary to a 
comfortable living. Needing only a few yards of cot- 
ton cloth, no fuel, and, as a rule, no leather for shoes, 
and with a climate which will easily grow three crops 
in a year, it is not surprising that they flourish un- 
der the present comparative plenty. 

A trip through this canal was necessary to deter- 
mine some points relative to the place of the crossing 
of the children of Israel; but aside from its scientific 
object, the expedition in itself was by no means de- 
void of interest. Even in November one needs to 
make an early start in Egypt if he wishes to accom- 
plish anything in comfort, so the waiter called us 
early. Breakfast was soon dispatched, and the lunch 
basket packed, so that by 7.30 we were off the mouth 
of the Sweet-water Canal, up which we proposed to 
go. 


The dew was still heavy on the plants in the * 


square, and the glimpses we had of gardens bright 
with flowers seemed in very strange contrast with the 
air of general dilapidation and dirt which met our 
eve elsewhere. Suez, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, 
certainly has few attractions to the European or 
American visitor. The air of neglect and disorder 
which is characteristic of Moslem towns in general is 
here even more than usually obtrusive. Situated at 
the mouth of the Suez Canal, the city enjoyed a short 
period of prosperity, which soon subsided, and since 
then it has sunk back into its former dull state. A 
ride of half an hour brought us to the mouth of both 
eanals, which are very near together. Cook’s man, 
who here as always, was most efficient, had made ar- 
rangements for us. A small boat lay moored await 
ing our arrival. Her owner and the head boatman 
was a handsome Arab of perhaps thirty vears, dressed 
in the becoming blue cloth cloak, or rather long coat 
of the Moslem, his head bound about with a white cot 
ton turban, with here and there a touch of bright 
color in it. His assistant, who worked the rudder, 
was an old man, also an Arab, and, of course, a Mos 
lem, and the boat was drawn by a sturdy mule ridden 
by a third Arab, but of mixed blood, being much 
lighter than either of his companions. 

With much sereaming of directions, 
under way, passing the grounds of some wealthy 


we finally got 


Egyptians, whose gardens were partially seen through 
breaks in hedges surrounding them, up past number- 
less date palms, just then standing laden with their 
harvest of ripe dates; past market gardens, green with 
the vegetables growing for the Cairo market. Every 
little while here, on the high banks, a bullock could be 
seen grinding away at the wheel which carried the 
waters of the canal up into the primitive reservoir 
prepared for it, until each part of the district shall 
be flooded in turn. No one who has ever seen the 
contrast between this narrow strip of irrigated ground 
and the bare dusty desert just beyond it can form 
any idea what the power of water is. Not two feet 
beyond the end of the ditch will anything grow. The 
canal waters, also, seem to furnish the drink for the 
families along its banks. It was not an uncommon 
sight to see a figure in dark blue, with some sort of 
a veil always draped over the head and face, stooping 
down and filling a water jar. Her interest in the 
boat-load of Franks was genuine and undisguised, and 
the veil often fell enough to one side to make one 
wonder why a creature with so little claim to beauty 
should so carefully try to conceal it. Occasionally 
we met a boat-load, the women huddled in one end, 
all covered by the ever-present veil, and the men in 
the other end. 

This canal seemed quite a highway, upon which 
loads of goods were being carried to Suez. They tell 
us that Egypt is in a flourishing condition to-day, that 
her national debt is rapidly being paid, and that her 
fellaheen are comfortable. Perhaps they are. We 
do not dispute it, but we should never have suspected 
it from the appearance of the buildings and the na- 
Several times we passed mud villages, 


tives we saw. 
bv the walls of which an oceasional woman could be 
It being the month 


seen crouched over a little fire. 
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of Ramadan, of course no good Moslem ate anything 
between sunrise and sunset, so we could but wonder 
what was being done over these household fires. Here 
and there gates are made by which the water is let 
into the ditches prepared for it. Rushes grow thick 
and high along the margin and served to keep from 
us the wind which was blowing, and which would 
have been most grateful since the sun had grown 
high and hot. 

At one point very near the Suez Ship Canal we 
alighted and went across the brown sands to one of 
the stations, where men were stationed to keep the 
banks in order. They were under the supervisor, 
who lived near at hand. His garden was green and 
flourishing, and the ground about the house was beau- 
tifully clean, showing clearly that even here where 
sand and dust were omnipresent a woman’s will could 
make things comparatively comfortable. The engi- 
neer and his wife came out and invited us most cor- 
dially to have a cup of chocolate with them, which 
we were obliged to decline from lack of time. 

A little after noon we again disembarked and went 
across the desert some half or three-quarters of a mile 
and ascended an eminence from which one could 
plainly see on the one side Gebel Attica, and on the 
other the mountains of the Sinaitic Peninsula, blue 
in the distance. Two of our boatmen accompanied 
us, curious, we supposed, as to our object, and busied 
themselves in gathering stones and shells for us. On 
our return to the boat, amid much shouting, we were 
turned and headed toward Suez. 


Nothing seemed to 
be accomplished quietly. 


Most of the results of Moslem rule are to 
be deplored, but one thing impresses _ itself 
upon a stranger, and that is their attention 
to the details of their religion. Searcely had 
we gotten under way when our head man 


proceeded to wash his feet and hands, 


spread his 
coat in the 


bottom of the boat, turn his face towards 
Mecca, and go through his prayers, which means sev- 
eral prostrations that are always rigidly gone through 


with. Again, at 3.15, they observed these same 
forms. One can but respect their earnestness, how- 


ever much he may doubt the good of it. 

Our lateen-sail was hoisted to assist, and the mule 
liad an easy time for a while, but the wind was 
slight and our progress slow, so that we were glad 
when he was again attached to the rope. It was in- 
teresting to observe that at intervals along the banks 
slight circular walls of dried bricks had been made 
and within rushes were trodden down. 


We wondered 
aut these, 


but soon saw that they were praying sta- 
tions much used by the travelers along the banks. 
Another Moslem custom we noticed was that the 
women invariably walked behind the men. The sun 
sank behind the hills and the air soon began to chill. 
The boat-loads we had met in the morning we again 
met on our return. The sunset gun sounded just as 


we were pulled to the mouth of the canal, the sound 
f muezzin from the 


Ol minarets was heard as we 


drove 
along the streets on our way to the hotel, tired but 


pleased with our excursion. 
Oberlin, O 


FLorencE Beprorp WRIGHT. 








SWARTHMORE’S NEW DEAN. 


The announcement of the appointment of Henri- 
etta Josephine Mecteer to succeed Dean Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College, was made 
yesterday. ° 

Miss Meeteer’s home is in Camden, New Jersey, 
and she comes from a Friends’ family. She com- 
pleted the teachers’ course at the University of Penn- 
sylvania during the years 1896-1900, and later took 
a special course in Latin in the graduate department. 
In the fall of 1901 Miss Meeteer was appointed to 
the Frances Sargent Pepper Fellowship in Classical 
Language at the University of Pennsylvania, which 
honor she held for three swecessive years, receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in June, 1904. 

Dr. Meeteer began her work as teacher in 1887. 
She has taught in well known private preparatory 
schools in Philadelphia. In the fall of 1904 she was 
appointed Dean of .Women in the University of Col- 
orado, from which position she comes to Swarth- 
more. She originated and has put into operation a 
system of unification among the girls of the Univer- 
sity. So suecessful and practical has this system be- 
come that she is now able to turn over to her succes- 
sor the direction of the work without impairing its 
continuity and effectiveness. 

Miss Meeteer will begin her duties at Swarthmore 
next fall well prepared for the work that is before 
her. In addition to her service as Dean she will teach 
two or three courses in the department of Latin or 
Greek. With her scholarship represented by her 
work at the University of Pennsylvania, and her ex- 
perience as teacher in secondary schools and in a 
University; with a love for and faith in young people, 
she combines the qualities and attainments desired in 
the woman chosen to direct the moral, intellectual 
and social life 
College. 


The retirement of Dean Bond, after twenty years 
of valued service, is deeply regretted by those who 
know her. She has filled a unique place in the work 
of the College. With a motherly care, creating a 
homelike atmosphere, and in her gentle, quiet way, 
she has always endeavored to strengthen the charac- 
ter of the hundreds of young people who have come 
under her influence. A sympathetic nature, a cheer- 
ful heart, and an unfaltering trust in all that is good, 
has resulted in a long and fruitful service for Swarth- 
more College. 


Swarthmore, Pa., 3d mo. 14th, 1906, 


of the young women of Swarthmore 








We do not believe in intellectual peace which 
means stagnation. We have never known a great dis- 
cussion as to religious truth that has not done more 


good than hurt.—Independent, 1st mo. 4th, 1906. 


“ Don’t waste your life in doubts and fears. Spend 
vourself on the work before you, well assured that 
the right performance of the hour’s duties will be 
the best preparation for the hours or ages that fol- 
iow. 
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PUSSY WILLOW. 
The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm a crow 
His coal-black wings is sunning. 
A close green bud the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low the south-wind blows, 
And through the brown fields calling goes, 
Pussy Willow! 


Within your close brown wrapper stir; 


“Come Pussy! 


Come out and show your silver fur; 


Come Pussy! Pussy Willow ! ” 


Soon red will bud the maple-trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 

And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging; 

And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow; 

But you must come the first of all,— 

“Come, Pussy ! ” is the south-wind’s call,— 
Pussy Willow !’ 

A fairy gift to children dear, 

The downy firstling of the year, 

Pussy Willow ! ” 


Arbor Day Souvenir. 


“Come, Pussy! 


“Come, Pussy! 








BIRTHS. 

CLEAVER.—Born to James L. and Sidney B. Cleaver, Gram- 
pian, Pa., on Tenth month Ist, 1905, a son, who is named Car! 
Franklin. 

GRIEST.—At Guernsey, Adams County, Pa., on Third month 


5th, 1906, to C. Arthur and Lola W. Griest, a daughter, who is 
named Katharine Elizabeth. 


TERRELL.—At Dublin, Harford County, Md., First-day, 
First month 14th, 1906, to Walton M. and Alice G. Terrell, a 
daughter, who is named Frances Isabelle. 


MARRIAGES. 


GARDINER—SMITH.—At “ Matlack Springs,” near Moores- 
town, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of John T. 
Evans, Justice of the Peace, on Second month 2lst, 1906, Hor- 
ace Lindley Gardiner, son of Charles H. and Sarah H. (Lippin- 
cott) Gardiner, of Mount Laurel, N. J., to Emma Grace Smith, 
daughter of William C. and Mary T. (Matlack) Smith, of 
Moorestown, N. J. 


SEEKINS—BROWN.—At Arkona, Ontario, on the 2Ilst of 
Second month, 1906, shortly after ten o’clock, DeWitte Guy, 
son of Andrew A. and Helen R. Seekins, of Le Roy, Genesee 
County, N. Y., was united in marriage to Cynthia E., youngest 
daughter of Hugh N. and Emily P. Brown. They will make 
their home near Davidson, Saskatchawan. 


SMITH—EWAN.—At the residence of the bride in Smith- 
ville, N. J., on Second month 28th, 1906, by Friends’ ceremony, 
in the presence of John D. Cleavenger, Justice of the Peace, Asa 
Mordecai Smith, son of William C. and Mary T. (Matlack) 
Smith, of Moorestown, N. J., to Emily Parker Ewan, daughter 
of Daniel and Lizzie F. (Hartshorn) Ewan, of Smithville, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
CANBY. —At * Greenwood,” 
County, Pa.,* on Second month 
Canby, in her 80th year. 


Bensalem Township, Bucks 


8th, 1906, Margery Paxson 


ELY.—Third month 6th, 1906, Mary Daws Ely, daughter of 





the late Britton and Amy Ann Ely. Interment at Solebury, 
Pa., on Sixth-day, the 9th. 


FOULKE.—At his home near Quakertown, Pa., First month | 
18th, 1906, Stephen Foulke, aged 87 years and 15 days. He 
was a birthright member of Richland Monthly Meeting of 


Friends. As an overseer, and later an elder, he endeavored to 
fulfill faithfully every requirement. He was of a mild and 
gentle disposition, a kind, loving, and indulgent husband and 
father, and a good neighbor. 


JACKSON.—At Macton, Harford County, Md., John Pink- 
ney Jackson, infant twin son of Charles E. and Sarah R. G. 
Jackson, Third-day, Tenth month 3d, 1905, aged four weeks 
and two days. His tiny companion, Virginia Lee Jackson, is 
still living and improving slowly, and now at the age of six 
months weighs eight pounds. 


KIRK.—At his home, near Newtown Square, Pa., on Third 
month 8th, 1906, Thomas Kirk, in his 80th year; a minister of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Friends’ Ground. 


MORGAN.—At her home in Wilmington, O., Eleventh month 
19th, 1905, after only a few hours’ sickness, Martha Morgan, 
aged 78 years and 4 months. Her parents were Richard and 
Mary (Fallis) Pierce. A member of Miami Monthly Meeting 
held at Waynesville, Ohio. 


NEWLIN.—At her home, in Wilmington, Del., Second month 
8th, 1906, Frances FE. Newlin, aged 71 years 
mington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SCULL.—-In Lansdowne, Pa., Second month 16th, 1906, Anna 
M., daughter of the late Isaac and Susan W. Scull; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race Street, Phila 
del phia. 


SEAL.—At Hamlet, N. C., on Third month 7th, 1906, Lewis 
Thompson, son of Joel A. and Emilie T. Seal, in the 28th year 
of his age. The funeral took place from the home of his 
parents, 841 North Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, Third month 10th. Interment at 
He was a birthright member of the Monthly 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


SHAW.—In Carversville, Pa., Second month 22d, 1906, Mary 
Alice Shaw, daughter of Eleazer C. and Grace R. Shaw, in the 
66th year of her age; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. She was a consistent Friend, and was also interested 
in the leading reforms of the age, being one of the most active 
workers of the Carversville Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Her unostentatious life, her quiet devotion to duty, and 


her thoughtfulness for others won the esteem of all who knew 
her. 


TAYLOR.—On First month 31st, 1906, at the home of her 
daughter, Anna H. Simpson, Laura C. Taylor, aged nearly 74 
years. 





Interment at Haverford 


; a member of Wil- 


Fairhill. 
Meeting of 


WOODSIDE.—On Second month 14th, 1906, Corene, only 
child and daughter of William W. and Minnie A. Woodside, 
Grampian, Pa., aged 1 year, 8 months and 7 days. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The life and attendance at the Friends’ Meeting in West 
Philadelphia, Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, con- 
tinues to increase. On last First-day Samuel Jones answered 
Torrey’s criticism upon the Quakers. William MacWatters 
spoke on the first Friends’ meeting (John 20: 19), where Jesus 
said, “ Peace be with you.” William Webster, Jr., spoke of 
the living light that giveth peace, joy and a crown of right- 
eousness., 


Fairhill Meeting was favored on First-day by the presence of 
Samuel S. Ash, who spoke with much spiritual effect on 
“Standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” 


The death notice of Aaron Heacock stated that he was the 
oldest member of Indiana Yearly Meeting. This was an error, 
as Jane Nicholson, of Indianapolis, who has passed 


her 
hundredth birthday, is still living. 


one 


Elizabeth L. Coates, an elder of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, had a fall last Seventh-day, and broke her right 
arm. 


\ Friend writes that the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
People, near Fortieth Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
is in need of carpet rags. As the time for spring cleaning is at 
hand, doubtless many of our readers will be glad to help meet 
this need. 











A lecture, “ Vanishing Trails,” will be given by Hamlin Gar- 
land at Association Hall, Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, on Fourth-day evening, Third month 28th, 1906, 
at 8 p.m., under the auspices of the Old Pupils’ Association of 
Friends’ Central School. 

As an instance of what may be done by isolated Friends to 
arouse an interest in our Society and its manner of worship, 
we quote the following paragraph from a. personal] letter to one 
of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER, written by Edgar Haight, 
Antler, Saskatchewan, Canada: 

“A little over a year ago my wife felt it her duty to rent 
the public hall (where Methodists and Presbyterians hold their 
meetings), and to hold meetings after our form. She did not 
call it a Friends’ meeting, but simply invited, or let people 
know, there would be meetings every Fourth-day at four 
o'clock, for silent waiting upon the Lord; but it is now gener- 
ally called a Friends’ meeting. It has been held regularly every 
week for over a year, and Amelia has never had to hold it 
alone. This week there were fourteen out. Several have ex- 
pressed themselves as appreciating the opportunity.” 


CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for the 
General Conference to be held at Mt. Lake Park, held in New 
York, First month 27th, it was decided to appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee of Baltimore Friends to attend to the business 
of the committee. 

That committee has been appointed, and it is requested that 
all Friends wishing information as to accommodations, ete., at 
Mt. Lake Park will address their inquiries to Benjamin H. 
Miller, chairman, 837 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Those desiring information as to railroad rates, ete., will 
write John Wm. Hutchinson, Hampstead, L. L., N. Y. 

By direction of the committee, 
BENJAMIN H. MILLER, Chairman. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FAIRHILL, PHita.—About one hundred people assembled at 
the meeting house, Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street, 
on Seventh-day evening, Third month 10th, the occasion being 
a social gathering under the auspices of the Fairhill Friends’ 
Association. Refreshments were served in the library and 
class-room, and in such abundance that the committee were 
told to send portions to aged and sick friends and to the 
nurses at the Samaritan Hospital. Evan W. Michener pre- 
sided, and on behalf of the committee presented the following 
program: “Our Aims and Hopes,” Stuart 8. Graves; recitation, 
“Don’t Say That He Died from Drink,’ Amy Michener; reci- 
tation, “ Las’ in de Mornin’,’ Eleanor Graves; medley, “ Lit- 
erary Salad,” Maud Comly and Amy Michener; recitation, 
“The Bartholdi Statue,” in ten dialects, Spencer R. Graves; 
recitation, “ The Wind and the Moon,” Eleanor Wood; recita- 
tion, “ Pushing Forward,” Clarence Tyson; advertising contest, 
by Margaret Morris. This feature, as well as the medley salad, 
was particpated in by the audience with abundant response. 

The regular meeting of the Association will take place on the 
evening of Third month 24th, to which Friends generally are 
invited. 


CHESTER, PA.—On Sixth-day evening, Third month 9th, 1906, 
the Friends’ Association held its regular monthly meeting at 
the meeting house. The exercises of the evening were opened 
by the reading of a portion of scripture by Alfred Stevenson. 
The usual form of program being omitted, we listened to an 
address on “Good Literature” by Henry W. Wilbur. His dis- 
course teemed with good and valuable thoughts. He stated 
that, as Friends, he felt we could most profitably become more 
in touch with the good literature provided for us, through the 
various histories of our society and the writings of its pioneers, 
and that no Friend could afford to be unacquainted with Rufus 
Jones’s “ George Fox” and the “ Essays and Addresses of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree.” The institution of the Whittier circles is 
solely for this purpose. From purely a literary point of view, 
and aside from its religious value, he placed the Bible at the 
head of good literature. He said that, entirely too much time 
is spent upon the reading of the daily paper and other current 
literature, much of which is absolutely valueless for mental 
culture. That no work of fiction should be read unless it con- 
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tained ethical food for the betterment of mankind. A large 
majority of the novels of the day are really a menace to good, 
wholesome taste. ‘This address was listened to by a large and 
appreciative audience. Discussion, in which many participated, 
followed. Dora A. GILBERT, Cor. Sec. 

SOLEBURY, PA.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, Third month llth, the attendance was good and an 
interesting program rendered. Emma A. Fell, of Newhope, 
presided. Nellie Walter read “ The Changed Cross,” and Alice 
R. Price read “ Particular Advices” in the Discipline. Edith 
Michener, Ellen B. Carter, Carroll B. Price and Reuben Price 
discussed the methods that could be employed to make more 
effective the teaching in the First-day school. 

Earnest, energetic Bible study is of first importance, to be 
pursued with as much ardor as you would put into your busi- 
ness pursuits, if you would receive any lasting benefit. Much 
stress was placed upon individual effort and responsibility, and 
the importance of making each member realize that no other 
could fill either his or her place, ané do their duty. 

It is hoped to have one of the normal course instructors pres- 
ent at the next meeting on Fourth month 8th, when the topics 
will be discussed by Walter W. Carter, Huldah P. Mattison, 
Ethel Fell and John S. Williams. 

OxForD, PA.—The fortnightly meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Dr. and Sarah B. Coates 
on evening of Third month 7th, with President Lewis Kirk in 
the chair, and Martha Smedley, secretary pro tem. The fol- 
lowing program was well rendered to an appreciative audience, 
the parlors being well filled. After reading a portion of scrip- 
ture and some routine business, Maurice Ferron recited “ The 
Felon” in his earnest manner, followed by a paper by Lewis 
Kirk, “ Fad Studies of Schools’; then Mary Ebert read an ex 
cellent article, “ The Church Social.” Answering of referred 
questions called forth some remarks, followed by a reading by 
Raymond Wirk, “ Rock Me to Sleep.” An_ original 
John Junning, entitled, “Heaven,” showed sincere 
along Friendly lines. Interesting current events were given by 
Horace Stubbs. The closing remarks by Hon. J. K. Stubbs 
were in his usual helpful manner. After sentiments, meeting 
adjourned to meet in two weeks at home of Annie S. Reynolds, 
North Third Street. as 


poem by 
thought 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Friends’ Association held an 
interesting meeting Third month 11th, 1906, which was opened 
by the reading of the 49th Psalm by Elizabeth C. Jones. 
Reading, “ Charles Lamb’s Essay on a Quaker Meeting,” was 
given by Helen C. Livezey. Report of current events in our 
Society for the winter was given by William W. Ambler. A 
letter from General Conference of Associations at Plainfield was 
read, and called forth a general discussion on the Woodbrooke 
movement. A very interesting reading on “An Extinct Sect, 
the Nicholites or New Quakers of Maryland,” who arose about 
1777, was given by Donald Cranor. Question, “Is the Friendly 
idea of a guarded education being faithfully maintained in our 
higher institutions of learning?” was ably discussed by Benja- 
min Smith, who thought if the guarded education means more 
than scholastic training, then there is a need of a more guarded 
care, and if we are to follow out our testimonies we must be 
more careful to live consistently with our discipline, in our 
attitude toward tobacco, the present system of athletics and 
secret fraternities. The general discussion which followed was 
taken part in by Alvin Haines, William Livezey, Watson 
Phillips, and others. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet Fourth month Sth, 1906. 


A. ELIZABETH BUCKMAN, Sec. 

NEwTOwN, Pa.—A very large attendance of the Friends’ As- 
sociation was held at the home of Edward and Mary Taylor 
on the evening of the 7th. The meeting was opened by the 
reading of a portion of the 14th chapter of Luke. The first 
paper of the evening was by Edward S. Hutchinson, giving a 
“History of Mohammedanism”—the religion preached by 
Mohammed—the fundamental principle of the faith, “ There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is God’s apostle.” 

This was followed by papers by Elizabeth G. Stapler and 
Evan T. Worthington, “ The Fatherhood of God: What Does It 
Mean to Us in Our Daily Life ?” After making many beauti- 
ful comparisons both papers summed up with the thought that 
we should live close to God, talk with him as to a Father, and 
with hearts filled with love be ready to extend a helping hand 
to all his children. Sarah F. Worthington read with much feel- 
ing the beautiful poem by Alexander Pope, “The Universal 
Prayer.” Sarah W. Hicks read from the Discipline under the 
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head of “Meetings for Worship.” Under current topics, Su- 
sanna Blaker gave two selections, “The Tide of Emigration” 
and “Church Federation and Unity.” The two subjects for 
consideration at next meeting are: “ History of the Beginning 
of Friends ” and “ The Power of Silence.” 

Roll-call was fully responded to by sentiments. After a 
silence the association adjourned to meet the first Fourth-day 
in Fourth month at the Friends’ Home. S. J. R. 


New GARDEN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Ruthanna C. Michener, Third month 4th, 1906, at 
2 p.m. The president being absent on account of sickness, the 
meeting was opened by the vice-president, J. Walter Jefferis, 
who read the 13th chapter of Ist Corinthians. After singing, 
S. Anna Chandler read an original paper, “In the Interest of 
the First-day School.” She compared the school to a tree, the 
superintendent is the trunk, the teachers the branches, the 
older members sub-branches, and the children the leaves. To 
have a perfect growth all must unite earnestly, thinking not of 
self, but only the advancement of the school. W. Penn Hoopes 
gave an excellent sketch of the life of Dr. Ezra Michener, who 
lived for the greater part of his life in our own neighborhood. 
Mary H. Tudor read a very interesting paper on the “ Origin 
of the Discipline of Friends.” Estella A. Parker gave a humor- 
ous recitation. Florence Yerkes read “ High Noon,” and Sara 
Reynolds contributed current topics, while nearly all responded 
to roll-call, with quotations from Whittier. After singing 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and a short silence, we adjourned 
to meet with Taylor and Eva 8. Richards, Fourth month Ist, at 
2.30 p.m. Eva S. RicHarps, Sec. 


Rising Sun, Mp.—At a regular meeting of West Notting- 
ham Young Friends’ Association, held in Third month, Edwin 
R. Buffington gave a five-minute talk on the Palestine jour- 
ney. He first told of the celebration of Easter over there, not- 
ing the difference between the uncivilized nations and that of 
our own. In Jerusalem there are, of course, a number of 
Oriental churches, including the Greeks, Assyrians, ete., making 
a larger number of people than Catholics and Protestants com- 
bined. Mohammedans have control, and have adopted a day 
in commemoration of Moses, when they make tours or pil- 
grimages to his tomb, during which time they make all the 
noise possible, blowing of horns, ete., demonstrating to the 
world their religious enthusiasm. Barton first visited the 
Greek Church where the washing of feet was a characteristic 
of their religious belief. Then to the Assyrian Church. Last- 
ly to the Armenian Church, which was described as being very 
costly, the door of which was of turtle shell inlaid with pearls. 
religion throughout pertaining to the outward, instead of in- 
ward. Thus ended his travel in Palestine. The next talk will 
concern the trip from Jerusalem to Egypt; thence to Philadel- 
phia. “The Religion of the Jews” was the subject of a paper 
ably prepared by Belle H. Haines, analyzing the Jewish faith, 
and portraying the virtues of the Jews. “Jews in America” 
was the subject of an interesting reading from Alket L. Buffing- 
ton. Janette Reynolds read from the INTELLIGENCER an arti- 
cle on “Friends of To-day.” After an interesting discussion 
concerning the topics presented, the Association adjourned. 

JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 28th at the home of George 
Howell. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 35th 
chapter of Isaiah. After a period of silence Edward Coale 
spoke on the practical application of religion to our every-day 
needs. In all religious matters we do a great deal of think- 
ing for ourselves. To walk in the light as we see it is a privi- 
lege we all have. We do not all have the same weaknesses, 
and our religion contains that which will help us in our indi- 
vidual needs. Simply because a thing is wrong it is bound to 
fail, but truth will always stand. There is no mystery about 
a religious life. He who is trying to do right bears the emblem 
on his countenance. We are on the highway to holiness when 
we do the duties of every-day life. Edith Hopkins read Lesson 
VIII of the Friends’ Christian History Series. Charles Lewis 
defined the church as not the building, but in some measure 
the congregation, as the spiritual desire that exists in the 
minds of the people. The question, “Why do not Friends 
call their places of worship churches ?” was asked. Frances 
Walter answered the question as follows: “At the time of the 
Established Church no denomination not belonging to that or- 
ganization could call its place of meeting a church, and we 
have always retained the term meeting house.” Benjamin 
Nichols spoke of the growth of the idea of the sacredness of 
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the meeting house among the old Friends. Pearl Rall an- 
swered the question, “ Were the Brownists anarchists ?” They 
were called so in the days when the sect arose, but would not 
be so considered to-day. Samuel Yeo read an article from the 
INTELLIGENCER on “ The Only Way to Make War Impossible.” 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. Sentiments were 
given, and after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 
Mary S. Howe Lt, Assistant Clerk. 





PENDLETON, INpD.—After the Indiana Yearly Meeting, which 
we all so thoroughly enjoyed last Eighth month, there ap- 
peared to be a renewed zeal among the younger members of our 
Society. The result has been the organization of a Young 
Friends’ Association. We think it is proving helpful to its 
members, our meeting and neighborhood, and feel our efforts 
have in a large measure been well repaid. We meet twice a 
month on First-day evening at the homes of the members, 
and have always had attentive, orderly and earnest meetings. 
Last First-day evening we met with Oscar and Lena Haines, 
about 38 were present. The president, Chester Anderson, 
opened the meeting by reading the 7th chapter of Matthew. 
The secretary, Hallie Scott, read. the minutes of the previous 
meeting. Lena Haines read a well-prepared paper on “ Happi- 
ness.” She spoke of the joy and contentment of living a happy 
life, which is but the natural result of right living and think- 
ing, and is the rightful inheritance of all; the countenance of 
a happy person is open and joyous, and reflects from a happy 
mind. Roland Rogers recited a pleasing poem. 

Finley Tomlinson discussed very ably this subject, “Is a 
Silent Meeting for Worship Conducive to the Advancement of 
Friends ?” He stated in a forcible and comprehensive manner 
many truths, comparing our quiet meetings to a stream flow- 
ing placidly to the sea, other evangelical churches more demon- 
strative, as the rushing turbulent stream, but all in the end 
reaching the same sea or haven of rest. Each must decide 
which way suits him best. He thought that with many their 
deepest thoughts and impressions came when alone, or when 
surrounded by nature in all its quietude and sublimity; that 
the soul experiences its greatest joy or exultation when kindred 
souls or feelings are awakened, even though no words are 
spoken, but if words come forcibly for utterance we are dere- 
lict of duty if we do not express them. We should recognize 
them as a divine message. Both papers were of much interest, 
and awakened helpful discussion by Walter Swain, John 
Haines, Stella Haines, Clifford Wood, Louis Thomas, John 
Thomas, Jr., and others. Our next meeting will be with Ella 
Fussell. C. H. A. 








JUVENILE COURTS. 


Juvenile courts were created to keep children out of jails as 
much as for any other reason. Reformatories were found al- 
most as bad as jails in their influence. First offenders are, 
therefore, committed to institutions only when their home sur- 
roundings demand removal for their own good, or when they 
have reached such a depth of incorrigibility that they have to 
be protected for themselves. 

In nine cases out of ten the first offender is released on pro- 
bation. It is then the duty of the probation officer to visit him 
at his home at regular intervals; to see that he is carrying out 
the instructions of the court, and that the home environment 
is favorable to growth and improvement; to try to eliminate 
unfavorable conditions, and to bring him into court again if he 
cannot be taken care of properly outside an institution. 

The work is intimate and personal. It is the officer’s busi- 
ness to find out the cause of the boy’s delinquency, and to try 
to remove it. If he is a member of a street “gang,” or a resi- 
dent of a bad neighborhood, the officer must report the fact 
to the court, and the court may order the parents to seek bet- 
ter surroundings. If he has a bad reputation in school, or if 
he has incurred the ill-will of his teacher, the officer may ar- 
range to have him transferred to another school. If he is of 
working age, the officer must get him a position, and take care 
afterward that his interests are not jeopardized by the fact 
that he has been in trouble.—Reriew of Reviews. 


—— 
———————— 


“Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR ' Snow fell on the 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 18th, 27th. Total snowfall 
eens , = during the month, 5 inches, most of which fell on the 8th 
SECOND MONTH, 1906. and 9th. No snow on the ground on the 15th, nor at the 
: end of the month. Sleet on the 9th. 
Mean barometer pia wes ; .. 30.236 
Highest barometer during the month, llth ... — 30.938 SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Lowest barometer during the month .. .....- 29.653 . : _ 
Mean temperature 34.6 Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 42.5° on 21st. 


Highest temperature derine the mouth, 21s! ’ 60. Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 6° on 6th. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 6th ee Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 26.1 : 
Mean of maximum temperatures re Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 51. on 21st. 
Mean of minimum temperatures ; 26.6 Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 15° on 6th. 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 15th jG ee Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 30.4°. 
Least daily range of tempe rature, 25th Wa pee aed 6. Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 28.3 : 
Mean daily range of temperature a 16. NOTE. he means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ice peratures, 42.6 and 26.6°, respectively, give a monthly mean of 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ss 21 eT 34.6°, which is 2.3° more than the normal, and is 7.5° more 
1 otal precipit at ion, rain, ‘ine hes on ° ecsceoversece 2.86 than the corresponding month in 1905. oe 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.42 inches | , The total amount of precinitation for the month, 2.86 inches, 
is 1.06 inches less than the normal, and 0.13 of an inch more 


snow, sleet and rain, on the 8th and 9th. ) ; 4 
than fell during Second month, 1905. 


Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 9. 
Number of clear days 14, fair days 7, cloudy days 7. Joun COMLY, Co-operative Observer. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28th. 
aie ame memeniameainmnmmanaiaaiiis 
—————— 
| a —— , 
CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | 3d mo. 18th (1st-day).—Cornwall, | Friends of Philadelphia, under care of 

N. Y., Friends’ Association, at the home | the Literature and Social Section. De- 
of J. L. Brown. bate between Moorestown Friends’ Asso- 
Philadelphia ciation and L. and 8S. S. “ Resolved, 

3d mo. 18th (l1st-day).—Race Street | That a Friend can carry his Friendly 
Conference Class, 11.45 a.m. Subject, | principles into business and be success- 
* Institutional Care for the Indigent.” tul.” Social hour and refreshments. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 3d mo. 18th (Ist-day)—Girard Ave- 3d mo. 25th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. nue Conference Class, 9.45 a.m. Subject, Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at the 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day * Queries and Answers.” home of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, 
School, 9.30 a.m. x7 at 11 a.m. 
3d mo. 18th (1lst-day).—A conference 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 3d mo, 28th (4th-day).—Lecture by 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic | Hamlin Garland, “ Vanishing Trails,” As- 
Labor will be held in the meeting house sociation Hall, Fifteenth and Chestnut 
at West Chester, Pa., at 2.30 p.m., to be | Streets, Philadelphia, at 8 p.m., under 
addressed by Scott Nearing, assistant the care of Old Pupils’ Association of 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, | secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Friends’ Central School. 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. Labor Committee. capaci 
fines 'W. J, | s ae It is surprising how little many of us 
3d mo. 18th (lst-day).—The Visiting | really know of the common plants that 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting | grow by the wayside. In this month’s 
will attend the meeting at Salem, N. J. St. Nicholas we are told how the dry 
spiked heads of the teasel are gathered 
mo. 19th (2d-day).—Social meet and shipped to the factories to be used 
Merion, Pa. ing for Third month of the Young | in fulling cloth. 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


Market and Cooper Streets, bet ween 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, ll a.m. (Mid-week meet- | 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 3d 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York Cit y. 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


. a én ® 
cea , ahr digains and Third Av | Roy ql Baking Powder 


Brooklyn.— Fs 

Se unsubas Stree { ; ree S itl d f - 
wusarererias| ‘1S Made of pure crystal 
Washington City f © 
Isr T Street, Noriwest, tam | Cream of tartar and js 


Chicago.— 


} Paella tan (96 Ys ure e 
ee ee ee beyond all question as 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 

17th 7th-day).— Normal | O wholesomeness and 
Class for First-day school workers, at t 
2.30 at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets; S h ‘Th 
a ee " =" e€ most eco- 

nomical to use, 


Isaiah of Babylon.” 

3d mo. 18th Ist-day ).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at West Chester, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. 





